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I  BELIEVE  .  .  . 

SIR  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

“There  are  many  compensations  for  blindness. 

The  depth  of  the  darkness  in  which  you  live  is  not  absolute.” 


1  BELIEVE  THAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  are  the  mOSt 

adaptable  of  creatures,  particularly  when  they 
are  young. 

You  can  get  used  to  almost  anything;  but 
whether  you  enjoy  life  and  make  the  best  of 
it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  kind  of  life 
that  you  have  to  lead,  but  on  something  inside 
yourself.  You  may  call  it  character,  spirit,  or 
temperament. 

Millions  have  been  disturbed  by  the  war; 
they  are  now  serving  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  or  undertaking  unaccustomed  jobs, 
many  of  which  are  very  disagreeable.  You 
will  find  that  their  happiness  depends  not 
on  the  jobs,  but  on  themselves. 

Soon  there  will  be  another  big  upheaval, 
and  they  will  leave  the  environment  of  the 


This  article  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  M.P.,  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  England,  and 
well  known  to  readers  of  Outlook,  for  the  Blind,  appeared 
originally  in  the  London  Sunday  Chronicle. 


past  few  years  to  go  back  to — what?  The 
serving  man  calls  it  “Civvy  Street,”  or  home. 

Many,  if  not  all,  would  like  a  better  job 
and  a  better  home;  but  the  majority,  I  think, 
will  be  contented  if  they  can  get  back  to  their 
old  job  and  their  old  home — or  something 
like  it — where  they  can  see  familiar  faces  and 
visit  accustomed  haunts. 

If  the  nation  does  the  right  thing  by  its 
young  men  and  women,  it  will  facilitate  this 
return  by  special  measures;  for  those  who 
have  been  out  of  touch  for  some  years  need, 
and  in  my  view  deserve,  priorities  for  homes, 
and  furniture,  and  pots  and  pans,  and  for 
jobs.  I  hope  and  believe  Parliament  will  insist 
on  this. 

Some  will  come  back  to  a  life  that  is  wholly 
changed,  for  they  will  have  lost  some  of  their 
faculties  in  the  service  which  they  have  given 
so  freely,  so  courageously,  and  so  well.  You 
asked  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  write  something 
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from  my  experience  that  may  help  some  of 
them,  and  particularly  to  tell  what  I  believe. 

I  believe  many  things  that  are  vague  and 
hard  to  define,  but  especially  I  believe  what 
I  have  experienced :  so  let  me  tell  of  my  early 
thoughts  and  actions  after  I  was  blinded  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916,  for  out  of 
my  experience  and  my  adjustment  to  the  new 
conditions  that  presented  themselves  to  me, 
there  may  be,  I  hope,  some  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  others. 

As  I  write  now,  I  look  back  over  twenty- 
seven  years  of  blindness,  and  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  questions  about  things  I  have  rather 
taken  for  granted. 

Am  I  happy?  Are  my  blinded  soldier- 
comrades  of  the  Great  War  happy?  If  so, 
how  is  that?  And  what  is  happiness? 

The  outbreak  of  this  war  is  already  bring¬ 
ing  many  hundreds  of  young  men,  and 
women  too,  into  this  world  of  the  blind  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long. 

Their  journey  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadows,  their  quiet  courage,  their  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  their  resurrection — for  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  less — into  the  world  of  men  and  women 
moves  me  strongly,  and  reminds  me  of  my 
own  early  experiences. 

I  have  not  discovered  a  new  continent,  or  a 
new  way  of  living;  my  life  has  simply  been 
that  of  one  of  the  small  fry  in  public  affairs, 
but  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  me — the 
more  so  because  I  have  had  to  find  my  own 
way  of  doing  many  commonplace  things  that 
seem  easy  enough  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Perhaps  the  most  irksome  thing  about 
blindness  at  first  is  the  restriction  of  personal 
movement,  the  feeling  that  you  have  to  rely 
upon  someone  else  to  guide  you  from  your 
bedroom  to  the  bathroom,  or  to  the  dining 
room,  or  even  around  your  bedroom  itself. 

You  probably  begin  in  your  hospital  room, 
feeling  your  way  round  beds,  blundering 
across  to  your  companion’s  bed  to  sit  on  it  and 
talk  to  him.  Then  you  take  a  stick  and  tap  it 
to  feel  your  way  to  the  bathroom. 


After  a  time  a  new  factor  enters  in — I  call 
it  a  sense  of  obstacle.  It  is  not  really  a  sixth 
sense,  but  it  is  a  combination  of  hearing, 
smell,  temperature,  air  pressure,  and  the 
power  of  visualization. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  exactly  how  you  feel, 
but  you  begin  to  “see”  in  your  mind’s  eye. 
Soon  you  do  without  your  stick  in  the  house,  | 
though  you  will  always  find  it  of  great  use 
when  walking  out-of-doors. 

Once  during  my  early  days  in  hospital,  I 
escaped,  and  finding  my  way  out  of  the  front 
door  into  Portland  Place  (the  house  where 
the  newly  blinded  officers  of  the  last  war 
lived),  I  turned  to  the  left. 

I  had  learned  by  talking  to  people  about  it, 
that  if  I  proceeded  for  fifty  yards  or  so  I 
should  come  to  New  Cavendish  Street,  where 
I  would  turn  left. 

If  then  I  proceeded  for  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  I  would  come  to  Mansfield  Street, 
where  I  would  turn  left  again  along  Duchess 
Street;  and  if  I  went  on  like  this  and  turned 
left  four  times  I  ought  to  have  gone  round  the 
square  and  come  back  to  21  Portland  Place. 

So  off  I  went  with  my  stick,  tapping  the 
railing  on  my  left,  and  presently  the  railing 
stopped.  Here  is  New  Cavendish  Street,  I 
thought;  so  I  turned  left.  But  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  walked  into  the  front  door  erf 
a  house  (fortunately  there  were  two  or  three 
steps  up  and  not  down,  and  all  I  did  was  to 
blunder  into  them  instead  of  falling  down  an 
area  and  breaking  my  neck). 

This  all  sounds  very  hazardous,  but  you’ve 
got  to  try  it  for  yourself;  there’s  no  other 
way;  and  if  you  take  care  and  walk  upright 
you’ll  probably  not  come  to  much  harm. 

Do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  I  am  en¬ 
couraging  blind  people  to  go  out  and  break 
their  necks,  or  get  run  over  in  traffic,  but  I 
am  encouraging  them  to  find  their  way  about 
and  take  a  chance. 

If  they  are  careful,  the  risk  should  not  be 
too  great,  and  it’s  far  better  to  take  a  chance 
than  to  sit  still  and  be  miserable. 
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You  will  find  the  sense  of  smell  of  real 
value.  You  cannot  mistake  a  fruit  shop;  you 
cannot  mistake  a  restaurant;  you  cannot  mis¬ 
take  the  different  smell  when  you  enter  a 
park  from  that  which  assails  you  when  you 
enter  a  busy  street. 

I  soon  learned  that  I  could  enjoy  a  theatre. 
It’s  a  good  thing  to  get  there  a  few  minutes 
before  the  curtain  goes  up  so  that  there  is  time 
for  your  companion  to  read  you  the  program. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  incidents  which  are 
purely  visual  and  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Very 
soon,  with  a  bit  of  experience,  an  almost 
uncanny  knowledge  of  stagecraft  develops, 
and  one  can  anticipate  and  visualize  most 
situations  without  any  help. 

In  time  you’ll  learn  to  read  braille;  and 
then  vast  literature,  magazines,  and  even 
one  or  two  weekly  papers,  will  be  at  your 
disposal,  but  it  will  be  many  months  before 
you  will  read  with  ease  and  fluency;  so  you 
will  find  being  read  to  a  very  great  pleasure, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  necessity. 

An  easy  relationship  between  yourself  and 
the  person  who  volunteers  to  read  to  you  is 
most  important. 

If  he  is  a  stranger,  or  at  any  rate  a  stranger 
to  this  job,  he’ll  probably  say,  “Tell  me  how 
you  like  me  to  read  to  you.”  The  answer  is 
that  you  want  him  to  read  as  fast  as  possible 
and  without  making  comments  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs  or  pages. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  who  read  me  the 
newspaper  once.  It  went  something  like  this: 
“Liner  torpedoed  in  the  Atlantic.  My!  Isn’t 
that  awful!  I  don’t  think  we’ll  read  about 


that.  Parson  marries  a  kitchenmaid.  I  wonder 
why  they  do  that  sort  of  thing.?” 

There  was  a  long  silence  lasting  some  min¬ 
utes  while  she  read  a  snappy  bit  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her — then,  “Oh,  of  course.  Cana¬ 
dians,  splendid  attack!  I’m  tired  of  the  war, 

I  don’t  think  we’ll  read  that.  Well,  there 
isn’t  any  news  this  morning.”  A  most  fruit¬ 
ful  session! 

I  keep  a  little  braille  writing-frame,  a  little 
smaller  than  a  postcard,  in  my  pocket.  On 
this  I  can  write  with  a  stylus  seven  or  eight 
lines  of  one  or  two  words  each. 

I  have  invented  a  kind  of  shorthand  of 
my  own,  and  by  this  means  I  can  put  down  a 
telephone  number,  or  an  appointment,  or 
just  a  single  word  to  remind  me  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  idea  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

So  I  found  out  gradually  that  there  are 
many  compensations  for  blindness.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  within  yourself  of  a  means  of  directing 
and  guiding  the  services  of  others,  which  are 
so  freely  offered  to  you. 

You  very  soon  find,  as  I  did,  that  the  depth 
of  the  darkness  in  which  you  live  and  have 
your  being  is  not  absolute,  but  depends  very 
largely  upon  your  mood. 

Sight  is  both  a  physical  and  a  mental 
process.  Knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
power  of  interpretation  cause  the  mind  to  see: 
the  world  around  you  takes  an  intelligent 
shape,  and  you  find  a  useful  place  in  it. 

There  is  much  good  in  most  men  and 
women,  and  some  good  in  all.  It  is  worth 
looking  for,  and  the  search  will  carry  happi¬ 
ness  with  it  and  bring  peace  of  mind  to  you. 


CORONET  TO  CARRY  STORY  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  May  issue  of  Coronet  magazine  will  inception  and  development  of  the  Talking 
carry  an  article  entitled  “Miracle  Discs  for  Book  as  a  medium  for  bringing  all  types  of 
the  Blind,”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond.  It  describes  the  literature  to  the  sightless. 
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CAN  ORIENTATION  BE  TAUGHT  BLIND  STUDENTS? 


TORGER 

On  the  answer  to  this  question  hinges  the 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  material  success,  of 
many  totally  blind  persons  now  in  our 
schools.  “Orientation,”  as  used  here,  is  purely 
physical  in  scope  and  may  be  defined  as  set¬ 
ting  one’s  self  right  with  reference  to  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  about 
independently. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  this  question  was 
given  no  place  in  school  activities,  nor  did 
the  directors  of  the  work  seem  to  regard  it 
as  important.  Students — particularly  male 
students — were  simply  given  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter  of  getting  about  without  guidance; 
this  problem  they  solved  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success  according  to  their  individual 
endowments.  It  was  as  though  a  music  hall 
had  been  equipped  with  a  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  students  had  been  permitted 
to  acquire  whatever  skills  they  could  with  the 
aid  of  natural  talent. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  how 
ever,  an  element  of  risk  was  injected  into  the 
problem,  and  heads  of  institutions  began  to 
feel  themselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
their  charges  on  public  streets  of  nearby  cities, 
or  in  communities  in  which  their  schools 
were  located.  This  situation  was  commonly 
met  by  the  imposition  of  rules  prohibiting 
blind  students  from  going  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  school  grounds  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sighted  or  partially  sighted  per¬ 
son.  This  more  or  less  solved  the  problem 

Torffcr  L.  Lien  is  instructor  at  the  Minnesota  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  is 
in  charge  of  this  institution's  course  in  orientation. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  head,  in 
that  it  relieved  him  of  responsibility;  but  for 
the  student,  it  was  a  measure  of  questionable 
wisdom.  Not  only  did  it  tend  to  rob  him  of 
initiative,  but  it  deprived  him  of  the  oppw- 
tunity  of  acquiring  ability  to  get  about  un¬ 
assisted  during  his  formative  years. 

Restrictive  action  of  this  kind  was  taken  at 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  SchoiJ 
about  1922.  At  that  time,  totally  blind  stu¬ 
dents  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  campus 
unless  properly  attended.  This  rule  continued 
in  force  more  or  less  rigidly  until  1934,  when 
our  present  superintendent,  J.  C.  Lysen,  took 
over.  During  his  first  year,  he  relaxed  the  rule 
and  permitted  blind  students  to  leave  the 
campus  unattended  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
Only  the  more  aggressive  boys  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  restored  privilege. 

For  several  years,  members  of  the  staff  and 
interested  friends  had  been  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  orientation  could 
be  taught,  or  must,  as  heretofore,  simply  be 
acquired  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  orientation  could, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  be  taught  to  all  blind 
persons,  excepting  possibly  those  entirely 
devoid  of  directional  sense.  Born  without 
sight  myself,  I  early  began  to  go  about  alone 
on  the  home  farm,  then  in  the  town  adjacent 
to  our  school,  and  later  still  in  a  metropolitan 
area  doing  house-to-house  selling. 

I  was  always  interested  in  sound  effects  in 
general,  and  in  particular  in  the  causation  of 
the  facial  response  to  nearby  objects.  One  (rf 
my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  noting  the 
position  of  buildings,  trees,  and  the  like  on 
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the  home  farm,  in  the  following  manner:  I 
would  place  my  tongue  firmly  against  the 
back  of  my  upper  teeth,  my  mouth  slightly 
open,  then  quickly  withdraw  my  tongue  to 
produce  a  sharp  “T.”  This  sound  is  very  ef¬ 
fective — more  so  than  almost  any  other,  as  I 
learned  later.  This  is  so  not  only  because  it  is 
more  penetrating,  but  because,  emanating  as 
is  does  from  the  mouth,  it  is  at  ear  level  and 
rebounds  equally  to  both  ears  if  one  faces  the 
object  to  be  located. 

My  interest  in  obstacle  detection  was  given 
further  impetus  when,  as  a  young  man,  I 
temporarily  lost  a  good  part  of  my  hearing. 
Due  to  the  action  of  a  cold,  I  was  for  a  time 
so  deafened  that  I  could  not  hear  the  ticking 
of  an  ordinary  house  clock  even  at  very  short 
distances.  With  the  optimism  of  the  young,  I 
was  certain  that  my  hearing  would  return  in 
a  short  while  (as  indeed  it  did),  and  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  obstacle  sense.  I  knew  that 
plugging  the  ears  with  the  fingers  made  ob¬ 
stacle  detection  difficult.  Furthermore,  walk¬ 
ing  about  with  the  fingers  so  placed  was  not 
a  natural  posture,  so  I  thought  that  perhaps 
this  simple  test  was  not  a  fair  one.  Here  was 
a  chance  to  get  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question,  “Will  my  face  tell  me  when  I  ap¬ 
proach  objects?”  With  the  aid  of  touch,  for 
1  could  not  otherwise  sense  it,  I  placed  my¬ 
self  something  less  than  a  foot  from  a  solid 
wall.  I  produced  the  “T”  sound  mentioned 
above,  which  had  always  brought  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  any  flat  surface.  There  was  no 
response.  I  snapped  my  fingers  as  loudly  as 
1  could.  Only  a  faint  click  resulted.  I  clapped 
my  hands.  There  was  nothing  but  a  dull  thud. 
Several  times  during  the  succeeding  days  I 
repeated  the  experiment.  Results  were  always 
the  same.  Only  as  deafness  began  to  lift  did 
facial  impressions  return.  From  this  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  ability  to  detect  obstacles  was 
centered  in  the  ear  and  that  the  facial  sensa- 
tions  were  only  a  secondary  effect. 

Liter,  in  preparing  a  lecture  on  matters 
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pertaining  to  the  blind,  I  again  studied  the 
obstacle  sense.  Working  in  small  closed 
rooms,  and  again  in  the  open  air  on  still, 
winter  nights,  with  the  ears  stopped,  the  face 
masked,  and  whatever  other  controls  I  could 
devise,  I  again  arrived  at  the  same  result.  I 
furthermore  found  that  with  the  face  masked, 
leaving  only  an  opening  for  the  mouth  so  I 
could  make  use  of  the  “T”  sound  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  wall,  the  facial  sensation  was  as 
vivid  as  ever,  provided  the  ears  were  left 
unstopped. 

With  the  aid  of  blind  friends  both  on  the 
staff  and  elsewhere,  I  formulated  a  course  in 
orientation  last  winter.  This  course  is  based 
primarily  on  my  own  findings,  supported  by 
the  work  of  Dolanski.  It  postulates  that  the 
ear  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  obstacle  sense 
and  relegates  facial  impressions  to  a  secondary 
place,  since  at  best  these  constitute  only  a 
pseudo  sense  of  a  reflex  nature. 

Students  at  our  School  are  taught  to  use 
both  direct  and  indirect  sounds.  By  direct 
sounds  are  meant  those  produced  by  objects 
themselves.  A  moving  car,  for  example,  in¬ 
dicates  not  only  its  own  immediate  where¬ 
abouts,  but  serves  to  indicate  the  position  of 
a  roadway,  as  well  as  its  direction.  By  in¬ 
direct  sound  is  meant  that  which  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  an  object  otherwise  silent. 
For  example:  A  lamp  post  close  by  may  be 
easily  detected  with  the  aid  of  a  snap  of  the 
finger. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  also  taught  the 
threefold  uses  of  a  walking  stick:  (i)  as  a 
tactile  instrument;  (2)  as  a  producer  of 
slight  sounds  helpful  in  detecting  stationary 
objects;  (3)  as  a  warning  to  the  driving 
public  that  its  owner  is  blind. 

Care  is  taken  to  fit  the  cane  to  the  user, 
taking  into  account  his  height  and  length  of 
arm.  The  stick  should  be  of  such  length  as 
to  stand  approximately  two  inche<!  above  the 
wrist  joint  when  the  arm  hangs  freely  from 
the  shoulder.  With  a  cane  of  this  length,  the 
user  can  reach  before  him  the  one  step  re- 
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quired  in  locating  any  down  step  without 
undue  arm  movement.  Yet  this  stick  can  be 
handled  gracefully  at  all  times,  as  is  not  the 
case  with  one  of  greater  length.  This  is  an 
essential  requirement,  especially  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  girl  students  who  are  at  first  prone 
to  be  sensitive  about  carrying  any  sort  of  cane. 
The  stick  must  also  be  as  light  as  possible  so 
as  to  facilitate  its  use  as  an  instrument  of 
touch. 

With  the  approval  of  the  superintendent, 
the  first  course  in  orientation  ever  opened  at 
our  School  was  started  early  last  spring.  Stu¬ 
dents  (totally  blind  only)  were  enrolled  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  course.  Work  was  continued  in  the  fall, 
and  new  students  were  added. 

At  about  this  time  we  were  greatly  heart¬ 
ened  by  the  receipt  of  an  article  published 
by  Cornell  University  in  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Psychology.  In  this  work,  Michael 
Supa,  Milton  Cotzin,  and  Karl  M.  Dallen- 
bach  give  their  findings,  based  on  experiments 
which  they  conducted  to  determine  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  the  obstacle  sense  among  the  blind.* 
These  men  found,  after  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  which  included  blind  and  sighted  sub¬ 
jects,  that  the  ear  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  obstacle  sense.  App)ended  to  this  article 
as  a  footnote  were  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Griffin  and  Robert  Galambos  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  flying  bats.  The  last-named  men 
found  the  ear  to  be  the  organ  with  the  aid 
of  which  bats  avoid  obstacles.  Thus  further 
assured  that  we  were  on  the  right  road,  my 
students  and  1  continued  our  orientation  exer¬ 
cises  as  long  as  weather  conditions  permitted. 

The  various  groups  were  taken  farther  and 
farther  afield,  according  to  their  several  capac¬ 
ities.  Instruction  was  given  in  aural  obstacle 
detection  and  the  use  of  the  walking  stick, 
described  ab<we.  In  the  latter  connection,  stu¬ 
dents  were  taught  to  note  carefully  the  direc- 

•Thc  work  here  referred  to  was  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  in  the  December  issue  of  Outlooks 
for  the  Blind. 


tion  indicated  by  the  sidewalk’s  edge  as  they 
approached  diagonal  street  crossings  and 
filling-station  driveways,  so  as  to  minimize 
deviation  in  making  these  otherwise  difficult 
crossings.  They  were  also  encouraged  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  help  offered  by  the  sighted  public, 
whether  it  was  needed  or  not,  since  long  | 
experience  has  taught  many  of  us  blind  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  person  whose  aid  has  once  been 
refused  may  hesitate  to  offer  it  again.  Our 
students  were  also  advised  to  ask  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  courteous  manner  when  none 
seemed  forthcoming.  This  was  done  to  mini¬ 
mize  traffic  hazards,  as  one  of  our  city  streets 
carries  a  great  deal  of  through  travel.  The 
blind  also  need  this  help  when  negotiating 
busy  streets  in  larger  cities.  But  students  are 
encouraged  to  do  all  they  can  for  themselves 
without  incurring  undue  risk. 

Our  training  is  strictly  basic,  and  endeavors  | 
to  deal  with  the  everyday  problems  of  orienta-  j 
tion.  Students  are  taught  first,  last,  and  al-  | 
ways,  to  acquire  a  sound  auditory  picture 
of  the  area  they  travel  in,  using  buildings, 
posts,  or  surface  irregularities  as  landmarks; 
only  then  can  they  confidently  and  grace-  I 
fully  get  about.  I 

Of  the  six  students  who  have  completed  1 
the  above-described  course  of  instruction,  one,  I 
a  boy,  has  practically  no  trouble  in  getting  j 
around  in  Faribault  (population,  14,500).  j 
Another,  a  girl  day-student,  is  able  to  go  to 
and  from  her  home  without  assistance — some-  1 
thing  she  was  unable  to  do  while  attending  I 
our  School  prior  to  taking  this  course.  Two 
other  girls  are  able  to  go  to  several  outlying  | 
stores  and  to  some  of  the  business  houses  in  j 
the  city,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
our  School.  These  girls  were,  in  fact,  the  first 
two  blind  girl  students  ever  to  go  downtown  | 
unattended  in  the  memory  of  anyone  now  at  j 
our  School.  Of  the  eight  additional  students 
whose  training  began  this  fall,  six  have  al-  j 
ready  left  the  campus  unattended  for  greater  | 
or  less  distances,  and  returned  without  mishap.  1 
We  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  the 


ADVICE  TO  CIVILIANS 


teaching  of  orientation,  and  are  improving 
and  extending  our  course  as  experience  dic¬ 
tates.  We  believe  that  the  ability  to  get  about 
should  be  cultivated  in  blind  students  as  early 
as  possible,  and  are  planning  courses  for  all 
of  our  totally  blind  students,  even  the  very 


youngest.  With  the  gratifying  results  obtained 
from  even  such  small  beginnings  as  these,  we 
feel  amply  justified  in  making  the  statement 
that  in  a  preponderance  of  cases,  the  answer 
to  the  question  “Can  orientation  be  taught 
blind  students?”  is  an  emphatic  “Yes.” 


ADVICE  TO  CIVILIANS 


The  American  Theatre  Wing  War  Service, 
Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has 
compiled  a  list  of  “Do’s  and  Don’t’s  For 
Civilians  Meeting  Returning  Veterans”  for 
use  by  its  Speakers  Bureau.  Because  of  the 
soundness  and  timeliness  of  this  guide,  the 
Outlook^  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  publish 
it  herewith.  The  specific  suggestions  contained 
in  the  release  are  prefaced  by  the  following: 

“The  essence  of  all  behavior  toward  re¬ 
turning  servicemen,  wounded  or  ablebodied, 
is  simple:  Use  good  sense  and  good  manners. 
The  wearing  of  a  uniform  too  often  makes  a 
serviceman  a  target  for  well-intentioned,  but 
really  rude  interrogation.  Genuine,  respon¬ 
sive  interest  is  excellent,  but  interest  extend¬ 
ing  to  morbid  prying  is  actually  destructive.” 

Here  are  the  “Do’s”  and  “Don’t’s”: 

1.  Be  normal;  meet  him  normally  and  treat 
him  normally. 

2.  Forget  the  wounds;  remember  the  man. 

3.  Forget  the  word  cripple — both  as  a  term 
and  as  a  condition. 

4.  Don’t  be  over-solicitous  but,  equally, 
don’t  be  controlled  to  the  point  of  seem¬ 
ing  indifference. 

5.  Acknowledge  his  injury  or  disfigure¬ 
ment;  admit  that  it’s  tough,  then  go  on 
from  there,  admiring  his  handling  of  the 


6.  Be  prepared  to  see  and  to  accept  without 
undue  comment,  prosthetic  hands  and 
legs — and  learn  to  use  the  word  “pros¬ 
thetic”  instead  of  “artificial.” 

7.  Never  say  “It  could  have  been  worse.” 

8.  Avoid  questions  about  injuries  or  dec¬ 
orations.  Remember,  every  medal  or  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  cost  a  bitter  price.  Don’t  bring 
back  painful  memories  he  is  trying  to, 
and  should,  forget. 

9.  When  he  talks  about  his  experiences, 
listen  with  interest  but  don’t  ask  for  more 
details  than  he  wants  to  give. 

10.  If  he  is  an  amputee,  or  has  an  injured 
limb,  or  has  been  blinded,  don’t  rush  to 
do  things  for  him.  He  wants  to  be,  and 
has  been  trained  to  be,  self-reliant.  Let 
him  get  or  do  things  for  you.  Help  him 
to  self-confidence  instead  of  undermining 
his  confidence  by  misguided  sympathy. 

11.  Remember  that  his  adjustment  to  army 
life  was  shared  by  others  in  the  same 
bewildered  state,  but  that  his  return  to 
civilian  life,  a  more  difficult  adjustment, 
is  made  alone.  If  he  is  puzzled,  or 
frightened,  or  moody,  or  irritable,  be 
patient  and  give  him  time. 

12.  Don’t  thank  him  in  words  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  freedom;  let  your  actions 
prove  your  gratitude. 


GARDENING  MADE  EASY 


A  SIGHTLESS  GARDENER  MAKES  USE  OF  THE  NORCROSS  WEEDER  WITH  ADJUSTING  ATTACH¬ 


MENT.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GARDEN  TOOLS  DEVELOPED  BY  PROFESSOR  HUGH  FINDLAY  FOR  THE 
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THE  BLIND  CAN  GROW  TOO 


HUGH  FINDLAY 


Armed  with  new  strength,  no  longer  blind, 
Within  the  cradle  of  his  mind 
He  sows  the  seed  of  living  light 
Which  lifts  a  lamp  against  the  night: 

For  in  his  hand,  like  April’s  wing. 

He  holds  the  new  breath  of  the  Spring: 

He  feels  the  seed  cry  out  for  birth 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth; 

He  knows  the  soil’s  familiar  things. 

And  feels  their  quiet  beckonings 
Of  bud  and  root,  of  rain  and  sun. 

And  knows  that  life  and  God  are  one. 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
to  build  a  garden  for  the  blind  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Grand  Concourse  and 
Kingsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  New  York.  I  felt 
the  whole  project  was  truly  for  the  trustees 
and  directors  so  that  they  might  rest  their 
minds  on  something  beautiful  to  aid  them 
in  their  sad  task  of  looking  after  these  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  dark.  That’s  where  I  was 
absolutely  mistaken. 

On  the  exercise  path  which  was  in  the  rear 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  walked  a 
girl,  Georgia.  She  had  a  bright  smile,  radiat¬ 
ing  cheerfulness,  and  her  voice  showed  that 
she  was  full  of  seeing,  although  she  was  abso¬ 
lutely  blind.  She  would  stop  after  a  few  paces 
and  smell  something  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  then  walk  on  a  few  paces  more  and 
repeat  the  performance,  searching,  as  though 


Hugh  Findlay  is  professor  of  Landscape  Architecnire 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  In  addition  to  his  academic  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Findlay  has  had  wide  practical  experience  in 
the  field  of  landscape  architecture,  has  written  several 
books  on  horticulture,  and  has  lectured  on  his  subject 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 


it  were  a  habit.  I  asked  her  what  she  had  in 
her  hand,  and  she  showed  me  a  dead,  withered 
rose.  I  remembered  that  “a  rose  is  heaven’s 
utterance  of  a  kiss,”  and  this  girl  was  dream¬ 
ing  memories  about  this  little  bit  of  withered 
beauty. 

We  made  a  garden!  It  was  one  foot  wide 
and  bordered  the  path.  The  gardeners  were 
guided  by  galvanized  pipe.  Then  we  placed 
roses  on  the  walls  and  in  individual  beds.  Of 
course  we  used  the  braille  system  at  first,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  those  who  walked  there 
knew  every  rose  by  its  fragrance.  They  did 
their  own  planting,  thinning,  and  weeding 
in  the  garden.  Every  fall  they  planted  the 
bulbs — and  got  them  right  side  up.  This  took 
very  little  training.  They  could  see  more 
through  their  fingers  than  many  people  do 
through  their  eyes.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
until  any  one  of  them  could  stand  in  any  part 
of  the  garden  and  direct  others  to  various 
plants.  The  space  was  too  small  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  try  to  raise  vegetables,  however. 

While  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  during 
the  first  World  War,  I  dreamed  of  these  blind 
boys  being  able  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
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earth  and  get  healing  out  of  it.  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
fighting,  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  the 
proper  co-operation  in  having  the  tools  made 
which  I  had  dreamed  about. 

When  our  boys  started  to  come  back  from 
the  battlefields  of  this  second  World  War 
with  the  light  of  day  shut  out  of  their  eyes,  I 
found  a  way  to  have  the  tools  made.  At  first 
I  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  near  Boston  and,  with  his  good 
co-operation  was  able  to  take  the  tools  to  the 
Institution  where  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Armand  Michaud  tried  them  out.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Michaud,  who  was 
a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  himself  a  gardener 
who  had  not  only  an  excellent  outlook  on 
life,  but  a  true  vision  of  happiness  in  his  soul, 
though  he  had  been  blind  for  many  years. 
He  took  hold  of  the  tools  and  carried  them 
through  with  such  success  that  I  myself  was 
surprised  that  they  worked  so  well.  He  now 
possesses  a  set  of  these  tools  and  plans  to  use 
them  in  his  garden  in  the  spring. 

With  the  use  of  two  gadgets  that  help  to 
draw  a  wire  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
garden,  the  blind  gardeners  are  able  to  meas¬ 
ure  easily,  so  that  the  rows  are  straight  and 
properly  spaced.  Then,  with  a  clip,  the  tools 
are  attached  to  the  wire  and  used. 

The  rake  is  easy  to  handle;  and  the  hoe  is 
attached  so  that  the  proper  depth  is  reached 
by  adjusting  a  gadget  which  is  nothing  more 
than  two  shoes  attached  to  a  piece  of  iron. 


The  Norcross  Weeder  seems  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  implements.  It  has  a  large 
steel  gadget  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
implement  so  as  to  bring  the  weeder  close 
to  the  plants,  or  out  to  the  middle  of  the  row. 
It  is  then  attached  to  the  wire  and  fastened. 
The  wire  guides  the  implements,  and  the 
blind  man  moves  down  the  row  with 
precision. 

By  use  of  a  series  of  shoes,  the  spade  is 
designed  so  as  to  reach  a  number  of  depths. 

The  Dutch  hoe  is  used  not  only  to  dust 
mulch,  but  to  cut  weeds.  The  wire  is  adjusted 
between  the  rows  of  plants  so  as  to  guide  the 
implement. 

Three  sets  of  these  tools  are  now  being  used 
at  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Avon,  Connecticut,  the  eastern  training  center 
for  the  war-blinded.  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  tools  should  not  be  in  every  institution 
for  the  blind  in  America  before  long. 

So  far  I  have  been  able  to  raise  enough 
money  to  have  them  made  at  cost,  and  have 
given  permission  for  these  institutions  to 
make  up  as  many  as  they  like.  They  are  not 
for  sale.  I  am  especially  anxious  that  they 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  profiteers. 

These  men  whose  souls  have  been,  as  it 
were,  shut  out  from  the  light  have  cheerful 
natures  full  of  the  spirit  of  light. 

No  other  poem  more  nobly  expresses  the 
situation  than  Edwin  Markham’s: 

They  drew  a  circle  to  shut  me  out, 

A  thing  to  despise  and  loathe  and  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 

For  we  drew  a  circle  that  took  them  in. 


Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  author  of  the  fore¬ 
going  article,  after  having  had  his  gardening 
tools  tried  out  and  approved  by  Armand 
Michaud,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  this  young  blind  man.  Mr.  Michaud 
responded  to  Mr.  Findlay’s  request  by  letter. 
Because  of  its  fine  tone,  as  well  as  the  light 
it  sheds  on  the  life  of  one  who  has  risen  well 
above  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  blindness, 


the  Outlook,  is  pleased  to  print  it  herewith: 

Dear  Professor  Findlay: 

In  answer  to  your  cordial  letter  may  I  say 
that  I  was  born  in  April,  1909,  at  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  My  parents  are  French- 
Canadian.  Dad  was  born  in  Aroostook, 
Maine — mother,  in  Quebec.  I  am  the  oldest 
of  four  hovs  and  a  girl. 
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In  the  spring  of  1919  we  moved  to  a 
suburban  acreage  in  North  Dartmouth  on 
the  Fall  River — New  Bedford  state  highway. 
There,  after  the  most  delightful  and  precious 
summer  of  my  boyhood,  just  at  the  moment 
father  was  contemplating  buying  this  little 
paradise  of  birds,  woodland,  corn  field,  and 
berry  patches,  I  unwittingly  caused  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  two  percussion  cap>s,  carelessly  left 
behind  by  the  previous  occupants.  The  result 
was  total  blindness,  the  loss  of  the  ends  of  six 
of  my  fingers,  a  long  hospitalization,  and  the 
return  to  the  now  drab  existence  of  the  city 
dweller,  this  time,  in  New  Bedford.  Nature’s 
beautiful  window  was  boarded  up!  The  lov¬ 
ing  care  of  my  family  did  not  dispel  the  dark 
that  engulfed  me,  nor  the  inactivity  that 
shackled  my  limbs  and  dispirited  my  heart. 

However,  the  training  I  received  at  Perkins 
Institution  during  the  twenties  liberated  me 
in  soul  and  body.  Then,  through  the  love 
and  generous  aid  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Potter 
of  New  Bedford,  I  started  my  college  career 


at  Boston  University  where  I  majored  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  obtained  an  A.B.  in  1935.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Dr.  Farrell  appointed  me  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  Perkins.  Here  I  have  been 
teaching  such  subjects  as  braille,  English, 
French,  and  Latin.  In  the  meantime,  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  pursued  an  M.A.  in  French  which 
I  obtained  from  the  same  university  in  1941. 

My  hobbies  have  been  several:  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fine  music,  intermittent  trumpet 
practice,  carpentry,  and  in  recent  years,  vic¬ 
tory  gardening  both  at  my  home  and  at 
Perkins. 

Thus  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  since 
my  most  unforgettable  summer  of  1919,  I 
have  sought  intellectual  and  physical  inde¬ 
pendence,  both  in  my  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
and  letters  and  through  the  manual  activities, 
for,  didn’t  Voltaire  admonish:  “II  faut  cultiver 
son  jardin.”  In  this  way  I  may  proclaim  my 
paradise  regained  some  day. 

Yours  cordially, 

Armand  Michaud 


DICTAPHONE  OPERATORS  NEEDED 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
there  are  several  vacancies  for  dictaphone 
transcribers  in  the  Commission’s  offices  in 
Washington.  Applicants  for  these  positions 
must  be  17*4  years  of  age,  or  older;  must 
have  had  six  months’  experience  in  operating 
a  dictaphone  transcribing  machine,  and  must 
be  able  to  furnish  a  signed  statement  testify¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  in  that  direction.  They 


will  be  required  to  pass  a  typing  and  clerical 
test,  since  they  may  be  asked  to  do  miscel¬ 
laneous  typing  or  clerical  work.  Applications 
must  be  made  on  Form  4000  ABC,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  post  offices  or  Civil  Service 
Regional  Offices,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Washington.  These 
forms,  when  properly  filled  out,  must  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


GLAUCOMA 


HUGO  B.  C.  RIEMER,  M.D. 


Glaucoma,  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  is 
marked  by  increased  intraocular  pressure 
resulting  in  a  hardening  of  the  eyeball,  rep¬ 
resents  about  2  per  cent  of  all  eye  diseases  to¬ 
day;  and  glaucoma  unless  properly  diagnosed 
and  treated,  leads  inevitably  to  blindness. 

The  sad  part  about  this  disease  is  that  there 
may  be  no  warning  symptoms  until  the  con¬ 
dition  is  well  advanced,  and  its  presence  is 
often  discovered  accidentally,  one  might  say, 
when  a  patient,  who  thinks  that  all  he  needs 
is  a  change  of  glasses,  is  found  by  the  ex¬ 
amining  ophthalmologist  to  be  suffering  from 
this  dread  eye  malady.  The  following  cases 
will  illustrate  this  best. 

A  social  worker  brought  her  daughter,  21 
years  old,  to  the  hospital  with  an  infection  of 
the  eyebrow.  In  the  course  of  the  thorough 
examination  which  followed,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  a  well-advanced  glaucoma,  the 
disease  obviously  having  been  progressing  for 
several  years  without  any  alarming  symptoms. 
She  was  later  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
operation. 

An  elderly  gentleman  came  into  the  clinic 
one  morning,  put  down  his  baggage  beside 
my  chair,  and  announced  that  he  was  now 
ready  for  his  cataract  operation.  He  had  been 
going  to  his  family  physician  for  some  little 
time,  had  been  told  that  he  had  cataracts,  and 
been  advised  to  go  to  Boston  when  they  were 
“ripe.”  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  his 
blindness  was  due,  not  to  cataracts,  of  which 
there  was  no  sign,  but  to  glaucoma  in  an 

Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  is  instructor  in  Ophthalmology, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  consulting  surgeon  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston. 


advanced  state.  He  was  hopelessly  blind,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  to  re¬ 
store  his  sight. 

On  another  occasion  a  patient  came  to  me 
much  disturbed  because  he  had  just  paid  \ii 
to  an  optometrist  for  a  pair  of  glasses,  and 
found  he  was  unable  to  use  them.  On  ex¬ 
amination,  I  found  that  the  man  had  a  long¬ 
standing  case  of  glaucoma,  for  which  treat¬ 
ment  should  have  been  started  some  time 
before.  The  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 

From  130  to  150  new  cases  of  glaucoma  are 
discovered  every  year  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  most  of  these  are 
advanced  cases.  The  social  worker  who  fol¬ 
lows  up  all  cases  of  glaucoma  at  this  Infirmary 
tells  me  that  there  are  940  follow-up  cases  on 
her  list  at  present.  All  cases  have  a  gold  star 
attached  to  their  record,  and  regular  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  for  their  return  visits.  If  they 
do  not  appear  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  follow-up  letters  are  sent  out  to  them 
reminding  them  of  the  necessity  of  continued 
check-ups  and  treatment. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  all  those  receiving 
blind  relief  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present 
time,  about  10  per  cent  are  blind  from 
glaucoma. 

The  name  “glaucoma”  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  “greenish  or  bluish,”  and  was 
used  to  describe  this  blindness  which  develops 
in  advancing  years  and  is  associated  with  a 
greenish  or  bluish  appearance  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  Since  it  is  now  known  that  blindness 
in  such  cases  occurs  from  hardening  of  the 
eyeball,  glaucoma  is  no  longer  an  accurate 
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word  to  describe  the  disease;  but  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  field  of  medicine,  the 
old  terminology  is  still  used. 

Glaucoma  may  occur  at  any  age;  however, 
it  is  much  more  frequent  after  middle  life, 
and  is  caused,  as  has  been  indicated  before, 
by  a  marked  increased  pressure  within  the 
eye  itself. 

What  makes  the  pressure  of  the  eye  rise 
above  normal?  This  is  still  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem.  In  order  to  increase  pressure,  one  of  two' 
things  must  take  place:  either  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  fluid;  or  a  blocking  of  its  outflow.  We 
know  that  most  of  the  excess  fluid  in  the  eye¬ 
ball  leaves  the  eye  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Canal  of  Schlem,  which  is  situated  in 
the  front  of  the  eyeball.  In  advanced  glau¬ 
coma,  we  find  ‘this  canal  blocked,  or  closed, 
so  that  the  fluid  cannot  get  out.  This  results 
in  an  increase  of  pressure  which,  if  not  con¬ 
trolled,  will  eventually  cause  total  blindness. 

Patients  with  advanced  glaucoma  may  com¬ 
plain  of  slight  blurring  of  tbe  vision  in  the 
morning,  which,  however,  disappears  during 
the  day.  They  may  see  halos,  or  rainbow 
colors,  around  distant  lights.  At  times  they 
complain  of  stumbling,  or  running  into  chairs 
or  other  objects  without  seeing  them. 

In  examining  a  patient,  the  ophthalmologist 
always  checks  on  five  things:  (i)  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea — steamy  or  clear;  (2)  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber — whether  it  is 
shallow  or  deep;  (3)  the  nerve  head — cupped, 
or  cupped  and  strophic;  (4)  field  of  vision — 
normal  or  contracted;  (5)  pressure  within  the 
eye.  In  measuring  the  pressure,  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  used,  although  the  ophthalmologist 
who  has  trained  his  fingers  and  who  finds 
himself  without  the  necessary  instrument  at 
the  moment  of  examination,  can  arrive  at  an 
adequately  accurate  estimate  of  the  pressure 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  means.  He 
can  always  for  comparison  use  his  own  eyes. 

The  main  object  of  treatment  in  glaucoma 
is  to  lower  the  intraocular  pressure,  which 
may  be  achieved  either  by  drops  or  by  opera¬ 


tion.  When  drops  are  used  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  they  will  have  to  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  patient’s  lifetime,  at  least 
four  times  a  day  during  waking  hours.  If  the 
drops  do  not  reduce  the  pressure  to  normal, 
then  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken. 
In  such  cases  a  fistula,  or  artificial  channel, 
is  produced  which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  by 
allowing  the  excess  fluid  to  escape,  thereby 
equalizing  the  pressure  within  the  eye. 
Whether  drops  or  operative  means  are  used 
as  treatment,  the  most  that  can  be  hojjed  for 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in 
order  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result  frequent 
re-examinations  of  the  patient  are  necessary. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Outlook^ 
for  the  Blind  to  see  the  instructions  given  to 
glaucoma  patients  for  their  information  and 
guidance  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  reproduced  herewith: 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PATIENT  WITH  GLAUCOMA 

Untreated  glaucoma  always  leads  to  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  under  the 
constant  care  of  a  reliable  eye  doctor.  This 
disease  usually  destroys  vision  gradually  with¬ 
out  pain  or  other  signals  to  you.  Although 
this  disease  nearly  always  affects  both  eyes,  it 
may  start  much  earlier  in  one  eye  than  in 
the  other. 

If  glaucoma  is  present  in  only  one  eye,  an 
important  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  prevent 
the  sound  eye  from  developing  the  disease. 

Make  your  choice  of  any  eye  doctor  or  any  • 
eye  clinic.  Going  from  one  hospital  to  another 
is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  for  you  and  for 
the  doctor. 

IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS 

I.  Prompt  and  accurate  co-operation  with 
your  eye  doctor.  See  that  his  instructions  are 
followed  fully.  Return  to  see  him  promptly 
at  the  time  he  designates.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  at  proper  intervals  shows  the  eye  doctor 
just  how  your  eyes  are  progressing  and  he 
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has  the  best  c^portunity  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  disease  by  various  treatments.  That 
which  may  be  good  treatment  for  the  eyes  at 
one  time  may  need  to  be  radically  changed 
two  months  or  a  year  later. 

2.  Danger  signals  that  should  be  taken  as 
a  warning  to  consult  your  eye  doctor  im¬ 
mediately  : 

(a)  Blurring  or  fogginess  of  vision.  This 
is  common  in  the  morning  particularly  and^ 
tends  to  disappear  later  in  the  day. 

(b)  Halos  or  rainbow-like  circles  around 
artificial  lights. 

(c)  Pain  in  or  around  the  eye,  or  head¬ 
aches  near  the  eye. 

(d)  Redness  or  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

3.  Use  of  medicine: 

(a)  Eye  drops.  If  the  doctor  advises  the  use 
of  drops,  be  sure  to  use  them  carefully  and 
regularly  as  directed.  Use  only  the  eye  drops 
ordered  by  your  eye  doctor.  Use  only  the 
medicine  dropper  supplied  with  the  drops. 
Do  not  use  the  dropper  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  since  it  is  very  important  not  to  get  the 
least  bit  of  any  other  medicine  into  your  eyes. 
Boiling  a  medicine  dropper  does  kill  germs, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  or  remove  the  harm¬ 
ful  drug  that  may  be  coating  the  inside  of 
the  dropp)er. 

(b)  Other  medicine.  It  is  unwise  to  take 
any  form  of  medicine  without  explicit  orders 
from  a  doctor  who  knows  that  you  have 
glaucoma,  since  certain  drugs,  especially  those 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  colds  and 
indigestion,  may  be  injurious  to  the  eyes 
when  glaucoma  is  present. 


4.  Operations: 

(a)  Operations  are  not  necessary  in  all  types 
of  glaucoma.  However,  certain  types  can  be 
treated  in  no  other  way.  If  your  eye  doctor 
advises  an  operation,  have  it  done  without 
delay.  Delay  lessens  the  chance  of  success. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

(b)  After  an  operation,  do  not  feel  that 
your  glaucoma  is  absolutely  and  forever 
cured.  It  is  just  as  advisable  to  continue  to 
have  a  check-up  of  your  eye  condition  at 
regular  intervals.  You  may  need  to  use  eye 
drops  regularly.  You  should  continue  to 
watch  any  further  danger  signals. 


5.  Attention  to  General  Health: 


(a)  Try  to  keep  in  good  general  health  by 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  by 
getting  sufficient  sleep. 

(b)  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  general  medi¬ 
cal  examination  once  a  year. 

(c)  Avoid  all  worry,  excitement,  anger, 
grief,  and  other  tense  emotional  states  as  far 
as  possible.  They  often  have  a  very  harmful 
effect  in  glaucoma. 

(d)  Avoid  unnecessary  heavy  work  or 
heavy  exercise.  Only  your  doctor  can  tell 
you  if  you  should  continue  with  your  work. 


6.  Use  of  the  eyes: 

Use  your  eyes  all  you  wish.  Glaucoma  is 


not  caused  or  made  worse  by  using  the  eyes. 
Reading,  sewing,  writing,  playing  cards,  and 
going  to  the  movies  are  not  harmful,  but  try 
to  use  your  eyes  under  good  conditions,  good 
light,  and  good  print. 
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OUR  PEOPLE:  A  STATISTICAL  PORTRAIT 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D. 


Welfare  organizations  usually  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  mystery  about  them.  The  public  has  only 
a  hazy  idea  about  the  kind  of  people  an 
organization  serves,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it 
does  for  them.  Buried  in  the  record  room 
are  the  answers  to  this  enigma,  but  rare  is  the 
staff  that  can  find  time  to  explore  this  mine 
of  information.  Day-by-day  demands  leave  no 
time  for  “research.” 

For  some  years  The  Lighthouse,  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
speaking  of  its  4,000  blind,  confidentially 
recorded  in  its  elaborate  (and  braille-indexed) 
files.  The  time  inevitably  came  when  we 
could  no  longer  dodge  the  questions:  Who 
are  they?  Where  do  they  live?  How  old  are 
they,  and  how  long  have  you  known  them? 
What  is  their  race,  marital  status,  citizenship 
status,  and  country  of  birth?  How  many  are 
totally  blind,  and  how  many  have  a  little 
residual  vision?  Their  educational  status, 
braille  reading  ability,  economic  status,  war 
connections,  and  type  of  employment  are  also 
matters  of  great  interest,  as  well  as  the  status 
of  those  not  gainfully  employed.  Surprisingly 
little  information  like  this  exists  on  such  a 
substantial  scale.  The  Lighthouse  believes  its 
contribution  will  be  of  wide  usefulness  and 
importance  at  this  time  when  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  increasing  on  the  part 
of  both  private  and  official  agencies. 


Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  executive  director,  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  had  thirty  years  in  public 
health  and  social  welfare  work  in  this  country,  Europe, 
and  Hawaii.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  b«n 
conducting  a  nationwide  study  of  voluntary  health 
agencies  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Council.  His  report  will  appear  in  the  fall. 


First,  it  might  be  well  to  forestall  the  ques¬ 
tion  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  statistically 
minded.  “But  your  1943  Log  stated  that  your 
registered  cases,  December  31,  1943,  were 
4,084,  and  you  are  now  considering  only 
3,893.”  The  explanation  is  that  the  larger  fig¬ 
ure  included  our  sight-conservation  cases 
which  receive  our  prevention  of  blindness 
services.  Also,  in  the  course  of  reviewing 
every  case  in  the  file,  a  few  were  found  that 
should  have  been  removed.  Bringing  the 
figures  up  to  date,  the  cases  on  our  register 
January  i,  1945,  numbered  4,026  blind  and  125 
sight-conservation. 

To  answer  the  natural  question:  “Were  all 
these  cases  served  during  the  year?”  it  should 
be  stated  that  our  analysis  of  the  1944  cases 
shows  that  2,614  individuals  received  major 
services  and  1,349  minor  services. 

Where  They  Live:  First  of  all,  we  shall 
locate  our  pec^yle  borough-wise.  Manhattan, 
our  own  borough,  claims  56  per  cent,  or 
2,170;  Bronx  28  per  cent,  or  1,056;  Queens 
next  with  14  per  cent,  and  574  individuals; 
while  Richmond  claims  2  per  cent,  or  93. 

Years  Known:  Registration  with  The  Light¬ 
house  may  be  recent  or  it  may  stretch  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  our  existence.  In  fact  221, 
or  6  per  cent,  have  been  known  to  us  between 
31  and  37  years.  The  next  group,  396  in  num¬ 
ber,  or  10  per  cent,  have  been  with  The  Light¬ 
house  between  21  and  30  years.  Almost  a 
quarter,  934,  or  24  per  cent,  are  between  ii 
and  20  years  “old”  to  us;  and  2,342  or  60 
per  cent,  became  known  to  us  between  i  and 
10  years  ago.  Few  welfare  agencies  have  as¬ 
sociations  with  individuals  that  go  back  20,. 
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30,  and  almost  40  years.  The  Lighthouse 
prides  itself  on  feeling  that  “once  a  friend, 
always  a  friend.” 

Age:  The  ages  of  our  blind  will  surprise 
many.  Youth  (under  21  years)  number  only 
287,  or  7  per  cent.  Each  decade  from  21  to 
60  shows  an  increase,  the  percentages  being 
9,  II,  17,  and  19  respectively.  The  age  group 
over  60  numbers  1,379,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  our  blind.  The  character  of  our  program 
is  determined  largely  by  these  facts. 

Sex  and  Race:  The  rriale  sex  outnumbers 
the  female  sex  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  and 
all  but  14  per  cent  are  white.  Negroes  num¬ 
ber  560. 

Marital  Status:  Single  and  married  are 
equally  represented  with  40  per  cent  for  each. 
The  widowed  number  727,  or  19  per  cent;  and 
only  I  per  cent  are  divorced  and  not  re¬ 
married,  or  unknown. 

Living  Status:  Family  status  is  maintained 
by  66  per  cent  and  single  status  by  14  per 
cent.  Those  who  live  in  institutions  and  those 
who  board  themselves  are  ii  and  9  per  cent 
respectively. 

Previous  War  Service:  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  66  individuals  on  our  register  are 
veterans  of  earlier  wars. 

Country  of  Birth  and  Citizenship:  Guess 
how  many  countries  of  birth  are  represented 
among  our  3,893  registered  blind!  While 
2,461,  or  63  per  cent,  are  native-born,  the 
remaining  1,432  seem  to  have  come  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  not  a  few  from 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Actually,  48  countries  are  represented,  with 
Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Ireland  well  over 
the  hundred  mark.  Nine  out  of  10  are  citi¬ 
zens;  only  348  are  noncitizens. 

Educational  Status:  Those  who  attended 
college  are  only  6  per  cent,  numbering  244,  of 
our  registration;  while  those  who  attended 
high  school  are  14  per  cent,  or  528.  The 
great  majority,  51  per  cent,  or  2,005,  have  had 
elementary  schooling  beyond  the  fifth  grade. 
Another  14  per  cent,  or  555,  have  had  less 


than  fifth-grade  education.  These  figures  are 
not  quite  accurate,  since  there  is  a  group  of 
14  per  cent  who  are  reported  as  having  at¬ 
tended  schools  for  the  blind,  but  the  grade 
they  attained  is  not  known  to  us. 

Economic  Status:  It  is  satisfying  to  know 
that  56.5  per  cent,  or  2,214  individuals,  arc 
carrying  on  with  their  own  resources  (or 
aided  by  their  families);  only  32  per  cent 
receive  Public  Assistance  and  ii  per  cent  have 
institutional  maintenance. 

Raised  Type  Used:  It  will  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  that  less  than  one-third,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  The  Lighthouse  blind  read  braille. 
Another  3  per  cent  read  New  York  Point  or 
Moon  Type.  Information  is  lacking  on  3  per 
cent.  The  fact  remains  that  65  per  cent,  or 
2,541  individuals,  do  not  read  with  their 
fingertips.  The  old  people  appear  to  find 
braille  too  difficult  to  learn. 

Visual  Status:  The  records  show  that  1,778, 
or  46  per  cent,  are  what  is  known  as  totally 
blind  (although  this  includes  those  with  light 
perception  only).  Those  certified  as  blind,  but 
with  partial  vision  number  2,046,  or  53  per 
cent.  Of  the  above,  135  have  the  additional 
handicap  of  serious  loss  of  hearing. 

Occupational  Status:  Finally,  we  come  to 
the  facts  about  employment  and  nonemploy¬ 
ment.  Here  we  learned  to  our  delight  that 
967,  or  25  per  cent,  of  our  registered  group 
were  employed,  according  to  our  latest  in¬ 
formation. 

When  the  age  group  21-60  is  considered, 
the  percentage  of  employed  becomes  even 
more  impressive — approximately  42  per  cent. 
Age  itself  appears  to  be  no  special  deterrent 
to  work  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  for  our 
records  show  that  57  over  60  years  of  age,  or 
1.5  per  cent,  were  employed,  half  of  them  as 
newsdealers.  Three  individuals  over  75  arc 
working  regularly. 

The  type  of  employment  is  listed  on  the 
following  page.  How  many  of  these  967  bread¬ 
winners  will  lose  their  jobs  to  sighted  or 
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blinded  war  veterans  in  postwar  years?  Not 
many  we  hc^e. 


Sheltered  Shops  .  192 

Newsdealers  .  191 

Factory  Workers  .  184 

Dictating  Machine  Operators .  32 

Teachers  .  30 

Salesmen  .  29 

Own  Business .  26 

Porters  .  24 

Musicians  .  22 

Professionals  .  16 

Office  Work  .  15 

Piano  Tuners  .  12 

Masseurs  12 

Messengers  . 12 

Miscellaneous  .  165 


Among  the  21-60  age  group  who  were  not 
employed  (58  per  cent)  were  446  housewives; 
393  attending  Lighthouse  training  and  occupa¬ 
tional  classes  or  receiving  home  instruction; 
218  homebound  with  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  or  not  desiring  employment;  109  in 
institutions;  and  62,  possibly  employable,  but 
difficult  to  place. 

Household  duties,  work  at  The  Lighthouse, 
or  home  handcrafts,  and  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  through  the  radio  and  the  Talking 
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Book  make  for  a  fairly  busy  life  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  technically  unemployed. 

Such  a  picture  helps  to  visualize  the  nature 
of  the  blind  clientele  of  a  large  metropolitan 
agency.  Will  the  case  load  remain  the  same 
or  increase?  Will  the  proportion  of  the  aged 
blind  be  greater  five  or  ten  years  hence?  Will 
the  number  of  war-blinded  be  sufficiently 
great  to  modify  greatly  the  character  of  any 
single  agency’s  activities  ?  These  are  questions 
every  agency  is  thinking  about. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  appointed  a  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Committee  to  consider  the  present  and  future 
of  the  organization.  The  developing  trends  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  their  effect  upon  the 
present  program,  the  possibilities  of  new 
activities,  and  the  necessity  of  more  adequate 
working  quarters  will  be  considered.  Ways 
in  which  the  organization  can  function  more 
efficiently  will  also  be  studied  intensively,  for 
it  is  the  special  virtue  of  the  voluntary  agency 
that  it  pioneers  and  demonstrates,  and  keep>s 
well  ahead  of  the  procession.  The  present 
analysis  of  our  register  is  the  first  beginning 
in  such  a  directicm.  The  patient  toil  of  Miss 
Ethel  Heller,  under  the  stimulating  guidance 
of  Miss  Marian  Held,  has  made  possible  this 
exploration  with  its  rich  findings. 


GAUZE  SQUARES  QUICKLY  FOLDED  ON  SPECIAL  BOARD 


Captain  Lewis  Silver,  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Facility,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  has 
designed  a  board,  the  use  of  which  enables 
those  engaged  in  folding  gauze  squares  for 
the  Red  Cross  to  make  three  to  four  times 
as  many  squares  in  a  given  time  as  are  turned 
out  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  device  should 
be  of  interest  to  blind  workers  for  the  Red 


Cross,  since  Captain  Silver  states  that  by  its 
use,  and  with  very  little  practice,  gauze 
squares  can  be  folded  quickly,  even  with  the 
eyes  closed. 

Captain  Silver  has  written  out  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  the  construction  and  use  of  this 
board.  Those  interested  are  advised  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  direct. 


ABOUT  THE  PROFESSIONAL  APPROACH 
TO  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


HERBERT 

Most  workers  engaged  in  the  field  of  social 
service,  have  been  troubled  at  one  time  or 
another  by  problems  of  relationship.  In  the 
social  therapy  triangle  of  worker,  agency, 
and  client,  most  of  us  are  able  to  achieve  an 
efficient  relationship  with  the  agency  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  relatively  fixed  quality.  In  establish¬ 
ing  a  working  basis  with  our  clients,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  dealing  with  attitudes  that  are 
dynamic  and  flexible,  and  in  this  area,  our 
techniques  are  more  open  to  controversy. 

With  the  professionalization  of  social  work, 
there  came  into  being  a  more  or  less  universal 
belief  that  relationship  between  worker  and 
client  should  be  established  upon  a  profes¬ 
sional  plane.  It  was  thought  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  should  follow  that  of  the  medical  and 
the  legal  professions,  and  these  arguments 
continue  to  be  supported  by  sound  psychologi¬ 
cal  doctrine.  There  could  be  small  expectancy 
of  permanent  change  within  the  personality 
of  the  client  if  such  change  were  based  upon 
his  reaction  to  a  personal  relationship  which 
he  had  developed  with  the  worker.  Change 
has  to  be  brought  into  being  through  growth 
in  the  personality  of  the  client  resulting  from 
his  better  being  able  to  understand  his  needs 
and  his  resources  in  satisfying  them.  It  is  still 
held  that  this  doctrine  is  a  sound  and  work¬ 
able  guide  in  social  work  and  that  it  is  generic 
to  all  fields  within  the  profession.  Although 
work  for  the  blind  has  not  achieved  the 
degree  or  rapidity  of  professionalization  as 

Herbert  Rusalem  is  guidance  counselor  in  the  Guidance 
Department  of  The  Anderson  School,  at  Staatsburg-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 


RUSALEM 

have  some  other  branches  of  the  social  serv¬ 
ices,  this  acceptance  of  the  “professional 
relationship”  has  carried  over  to  most  agencies 
in  the  field,  and  has  become  a  tenet  of  train¬ 
ing  courses  preparing  workers  in  this  area. 

Notwithstanding  his  belief  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  room  in  which  to  contest  the  general 
workability  of  this  thesis  in  most  social  work 
situations,  the  writer  does  feel  that  there  may 
be  license  for  doubt  within  our  particular 
field.  Before  articulating  such  doubt,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  reach  some  common  ground  on 
which  to  establish  the  function  of  an  agency 
for  the  blind.  If  the  agency  is  established  to 
dispense  the  public  moneys  to  the  blind  on 
the  basis  of  providing  subsistence  within  an 
efficient  framework  of  administration,  and 
nothing  else,  this  question  of  relationship 
passes  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy,  with 
professionalism  being  the  practical  answer. 
But  if  we  want  our  agencies  to  have  the 
broader  function  of  utilizing  their  material 
and  personnel  resources  to  produce  change 
and  social  adjustment,  then  the  moment  is 
ripe  to  re-examine  our  position. 

In  the  field  of  educational  guidance  within 
a  resident  school,  we  have  discarded  “profes¬ 
sional  relationship”  and  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  personal  social  contact  be¬ 
tween  worker  and  child  in  a  variety  of  en¬ 
vironments — educational,  recreational,  and 
dormitory.  Within  this  short  statement,  there 
is  room  for  elaboration  that  would  fill  many 
papers,  but  for  our  purposes,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  our  abandonment  of  work  done  on  the 
professional  plane  was  based  upon  a  study  of 
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the  needs  of  the  whole  child  and  his  group. 

It  therefore  follows  that  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  needs  of  the  blind  individual;  for  if 
our  agencies  are  set  up  to  meet  his  needs,  then 
we  ought  to  understand  their  nature.  It  seems 
elementary  to  the  point  of  being  infantile,  yet 
sometimes  we  forget  that  the  needs  of  the 
blind  client  are  influenced  by  one  factor 
which  sets  him  apart  from  all  other  clients — 
blindness. 

If  we  are  to  aid  the  blind  individual  to¬ 
ward  adjustment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
his  loss  of  sight  has  robbed  him  of  mobility 
and  security.  His  physical  horizon  has  shrunk. 
He  can  no  longer  freely  chat  with  strangers 
on  the  street,  engage  in  various  sports  which 
develop  personal  contacts,  or  take  part  in  a 
large  number  of  activities  which  are  doorways 
to  the  creation  of  satisfying  friendships.  His 
loss  of  security  is  not  only  financial  in  nature, 
but  deeply  psychological  as  well.  In  his  blind¬ 
ness,  his  tools  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
sighted  person,  and  in  meeting  new  situations 
he  develops  deep  insecurities  and  feelings  of 
inferiority.  Many  blind  persons  find  them¬ 
selves  geographically  isolated  from  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  new  social  contacts,  and  others 
withdraw  from  them,  preferring  loneliness  to 
exposing  themselves  to  uncertainty.  Although 
there  are  dangers  in  generalizations  about 
human  personality,  this  pattern  often  appears 
among  blind  clients,  and  ways  of  meeting 
this  problem  must  be  devised  in  our  work. 
Many  of  us  have  met  the  blind  man  who 
seems  to  have  lost  all  initiative,  who  is  resent¬ 
ful  of  the  shame  of  his  blindness,  and  who 
believes  that  loss  of  vision  has  robbed  him  of 
all  hope  and  self-sufficiency.  We  have  also 
met  the  woman  who  refuses  to  see  old  and 
new  friends,  who  feels  that  the  interest  of 
others  has  no  basis  but  that  of  sympathy,  and 
seeks  a  haven  in  self-pitying  solitude.  In  con¬ 
sidering  these  psychological  outgrowths  of 
blindness,  we  have  to  decide  whether  the 
artillery  provided  by  the  professional  approach 
is  of  sufficiently  high  fire-power  to  enable  us 
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to  help  our  clients  out  of  the  morass  of  their 
own  thinking. 

Above  all  else,  the  blind  person  needs  a 
normal  social  life  and  group  experience.  The 
client  who  moves  in  a  social  environment  and 
makes  contribution  to  it  seems  more  readily 
to  reach  out  for  and  achieve  a  good  adjust¬ 
ment.  However,  such  clients  who  have  re¬ 
tained  a  broad  social  outlook  following  blind¬ 
ness  are  in  the  sharp  minority.  In  our  work, 
we  daily  encounter  the  more  typical  blind 
man  or  woman  who  expresses  a  real  hunger 
for  successful  social  experiences,  but  who  has 
no  pathways  leading  to  such  experiences. 
Working  with  a  sighted  person,  we  can  often 
employ  the  resources  of  the  community  and 
his  family  to  introduce  him  into  personal 
relationships  in  his  own  setting.  With  the 
blind  person,  his  loss  of  free  movement  and 
the  sparse  community  enterprises  set  up  to 
meet  his  social  needs,  make  the  utilization  of 
other  methods  mandatory.  And  even  when 
such  facilities  are  available,  the  worker  is 
still  confronted  by  the  formidable  task  of 
helping  the  client  to  reach  an  awareness  of 
his  individual  need  for  participating  in  such 
social  enterprises.  In  the  course  of  the  social 
work  job,  many  workers  have  had  the  dis¬ 
turbing  experience  of  becoming  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  particular  client.  Others  have  seen 
some  of  their  work  channeled  into  personal 
relationships.  Yet  many  of  these  instances 
have  produced  real  and  lasting  change,  and 
something  has  moved  into  the  life  of  the 
client  which  has  helped  him  to  succeed  in 
reaching  a  better  adjustment.  That  some¬ 
thing  may  well  have  been  the  fact  that  we 
have  filled,  inadvertently  perhaps,  some  of 
the  primary  social  needs  of  the  client,  and  if 
we  have  not  permitted  this  relationship  to 
degenerate  into  one  of  dependency,  it  may 
have  led  him  to  establish  a  broader  social 
base  which  will  satisfy  this  phase  of  his 
living. 

Those  of  us  who  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  high  successes  achieved  in  St.  Dunstan’s 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


in  the  first  World  War,  remember  the  strong  participate  in  the  recreational  programs  dc- 
emphasis  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  laid  upon  vised  for  the  blind  of  that  community.  Apv 
the  development  of  warm  personal  relation-  parently,  such  participation  has  not  impaired 
ships  between  the  workers  and  the  men.  It  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  who  meets  these 
is  this  type  of  relationship  which  sometimes  same  clients  in  a  case  work  setting, 
brings  into  the  vacuum  of  newly-created  This,  then,  is  the  case  for  an  “unprofes- 
blindness  the  first  air  of  “normalcy.”  In  some  sionalized  approach,”  with  its  attendant  ad- 
of  our  enlightened  metropolitan  Lighthouses,  vantages  and  dangers.  Has  the  p>endulum  of 
this  principle  is  applied  in  varying  degrees,  work  for  the  blind  swung  too  far  over  toward 
Often  the  teachers  and  social  workers  operat-  the  objective  and  the  analytical,  or  are  our 
ing  on  the  staffs  of  these  agencies  direct  and  modern-day  methods  valid  and  effective.? 


W.  McG.  EAGAR  AWARDED  C.B.E. 

The  January  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
carries  an  item  which  will  be  of  interest  to  secretary  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
many  readers  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  It  Fund,  has  been  awarded  the  C.B.E.  [Corn- 
reads:  mander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire] 

“W.  McG.  Eagar,  M.A.,  secretary-general  in  the  New  Year’s  Honors  List.” 


DELTA  GAMMA  FRATERNITY  OFFERS  1945-46  FELLOWSHIP 

Another  fellowship  of  $1000  for  graduate  accredited  American  college  or  university  who 
work  in  public  welfare  is  being  offered  by  the  has  been  employed  in  the  public  welfare  field 
national  Delta  Gamma  fraternity  for  the  year  and  who  plans  to  return  to  public  service. 
1945-46  in  honor  of  the  late  Grace  Abbott,  The  scholarship  may  be  used  at  any  accredited 
who  was  a  member  of  Delta  Gamma  while  a  school  of  social  work.  For  further  information 
student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Ap-  write  Mrs.  F.  H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn 
plication  is  open  to  any  woman  graduate  of  an  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  before  April  /. 


ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  IS  38  YEARS  OLD 

On  March  i,  1945,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  of  publication  under  the  direction  of  one  man 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  completed  its  38th  year  — the  well  known  editor,  Walter  G.  Holmes. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Paris 


I 


Paris  was  our  next  stop.  We  were  there 
for  three  days.  I  visited  the  local  agencies  for 
the  blind — the  impressive  parent  institution  of 
all  such  schools,  which  was  founded  in  1784; 
the  almost  equally  impressive  Valentin  Hauy 
Museum,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  circulating 
library  for  all  France  (the  books  number 
several  hundred  thousand,  mostly  hand- 
transcribed);  general  supply  depot;  employ¬ 
ment  shops;  salesroom;  and  information  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  country.  I  brought  away  for  the 
Perkins  museum  a  toothbrush  labeled  “made 
by  the  blind.”  This  had  been  made,  they  as¬ 
sured  me,  by  one  of  four,  born  blind,  who 
could  do  such  fine  work.  (The  largest  brush 
made  by  blind  workmen,  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  institution  in  Lausanne,  was  a  huge 
cylinder  for  a  street-sweeping  vehicle).  The 
white  cane  notion  appears  to  be  of  French 
origin,  for  I  saw  at  this  place  a  lifesize  statue 
of  the  woman  who  suggested  it.  The  operator 
of  the  telephone  exchange  there  was  a  blind 
man  who,  they  declared,  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  anyone  with  full  sight. 

The  other  agencies  visited  were  Light¬ 
house  No.  3,  for  French  officers  blinded  in 
the  World  War — a  practical,  club-like  resort 
founded  by  Winifred  Holt  Mather;  and  the 
great  American  Braille  Press.  Its  enthusiastic 
director  proudly  exhibited  his  Talking  Book 
records,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  best 
yet  produced.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  had  spoken  as  admiringly  of 
its  own  records.  Both  were  excellent. 

In  all  my  travels  during  this  spring  of  1937, 
I  saw  only  two  blind  people  collecting  money 


in  public,  one  at  a  church  porch  in  Florence, 
a  woman,  who  gave  out  to  each  donor  a 
pretty  picture  of  some  religious  subject;  the 
other,  also  a  woman,  who  dispensed  horo¬ 
scopes.  Mine  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram 
headed  as  a  message  of  happiness  in  Paris, 
bringing  pleasure,  tenderness,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  It  read:  “Open  your  eyes.  Somebody 
loves  you.” 

The  venerable  parent  Institution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  I  had  first  visited  in  1909.  Intro¬ 
duced  as  I  then  was  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  an 
alumnus  of  note,  the  director  was  there  to 
receive  and  to  introduce  me  to  another  alum¬ 
nus,  his  brilliant  professor  and  an  author, 
M.  Guilbeau,  who,  he  said,  knew  more  than 
he  himself  about  blindness  and  the  blind,  and 
moreover  spoke  English. 

This  second  time  I  introduced  myself  with 
my  visiting  card  embossed  in  Boston  Line 
Type,  but  it  carried  no  weight;  and  after 
sitting  unwelcomed  for  a  good  half  hour,  I 
left  in  high  dudgeon.  Of  course,  no  dis¬ 
courtesy  was  intended.  I  learned  later  that 
visiting  there  was  not  encouraged.  I  write 
of  this  experience  to  suggest  to  intending 
visitors  that  they  arrive  properly  introduced. 
Naturally,  I  returned  to  the  Museum  near 
by  to  report,  whereupon  its  director  said:  “I 
will  see  that  you  are  received  there,”  and  I 
was,  most  courteously. 

To  me,  this  Paris  school  carried  a  peculiar 
interest  in  that  the  marked  success  of  its 
graduates  in  the  field  of  music  outside  led  to 
the  starting  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


Visually  handicapped  veteran,  Leslie  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  has  his  own  radio  program  on 
Station  WOV,  New  York  City,  made  the 
news  a  few  weeks  ago.  Harriet  Van  Horne, 
writing  on  radio  subjects  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  says  apropos  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  his  program:  “Since  a  good  many  people 
wanted  a  poetry  program,  I  am  no  end 
pleased  to  report  that  there  is  now  available 
a  very  good  one.  It  is  called  ‘Night  Winds,’ 
and  with  a  beautiful  sense  of  fitness  and 
timing,  it  is  aired  at  11:30  p.m.  over  WOV. 
The  program  belongs  entirely  to  a  young 
man  named  Leslie  Fitzgerald,  who  is  author, 
producer,  and  narrator.  The  poetry  is  original, 
written  especially  for  radio,  and  is  read 
against  a  backdrop  of  tenderly  chosen  ‘mood 
music.’  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  an  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldier  .  .  .  He  came  out  of  the  war 
with  one  eye  gone,  the  other  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  He  wears  dark  spectacles,  and  writes 
at  night  because  artifical  light  causes  less 
strain.  With  philosophical  composure,  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  total  blindness.  He  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  study  braille,  and  has  bought  a 
farm  in  Michigan  where  he  means  to  settle 
down  one  day.” 

Publicity  was  given  recently  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  plan  of  the  American  Hotel  Association 
to  stress  •employment  of  veterans — the  dis¬ 
abled,  as  well  as  the  fit.  The  employment 
program  of  the  nation’s  seventh  largest  in¬ 
dustry,  prepared  by  the  association’s  public 
relations  committee,  provides  a  detailed  guide 
for  hotel  men  by  not  only  outlining  require¬ 
ments  for  hotel  jobs,  but  by  showing  how 
disabled  veterans  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
many  of  these  jobs.  Further,  the  program 
provides  special  training  provisions  for  the 
returning  veterans. 


James  McGowan  and  Mary  Ann  Hansen, 
of  New  York  City,  both  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  both  visually  handicapped,  were 
awarded  the  semiannual  Mrs.  Rebecca  Elsberg 
prizes  given  to  two  students  who  have  over¬ 
come  physical  handicaps  to  attain  high 
scholastic  standings,  according  to  an  item  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
The  prizes  consist  of  citations  and  $150  in 
cash  to  each  winner. 

“Scouts  Without  Sight”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January  13, 
1945,  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Written 
by  Stanley  S.  Jacobs,  it  tells  something  of 
the  story  of  Fred  Bolotin,  blind  scoutmaster 
and  leader  of  a  troop  of  blind  Boy  Scouts. 
The  article  says  that  Fred  Bolotin  literally 
was  drafted  into  his  scouting  job.  The  tro(^ 
which  he  leads  was  founded  by  his  brother, 
now  deceased,  a  blind  heart-and-lung  special¬ 
ist  who  had  interested  the  West  Side  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Chicago,  in  sightless  boys.  Six  sighted 
scoutmasters  tried  to  lead  the  troop  in  the 
two  years  before  Mr.  Bolotin  took  over  the 
job,  but  all  failed.  “Recently,”  runs  the  story, 
“Bolotin’s  troop  visited  a  huge  scout  camp  of 
400  lads,  where  they  were  in  competition  with 
vigorous,  keen-eyed  youngsters  from  many 
troops.  Veteran  scout  officials  gasped  when 
Bolotin’s  troop  earned  twenty-seven  merit 
badges,  more  than  any  other  group.  Though 
the  sighted  scouts  averaged  one  badge  apiece, 
the  blind  boys  earned  three  badges  each.” 

A  United  Press  dispatch  from  Needham, 
Massachusetts,  dated  February  i,  reads: 
“Though  all  its  members  are  sightless,  the 
wrestling  team  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  defeated  the  Needham  High 
School  team  in  a  match,  16  to  8. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


In  order  to  expedite  the  filling  of  an  order 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London  for  1,000,000  needles  for  Talking 
Book  machines,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  developed  a  needle-counting 
device  which  can  be  employed  with  ease  by 
the  blind  workers  who  are  busy  packaging 
the  needles,  ten  to  an  envelope.  The  device 
proper  consists  of  an  inclined  metal  chute 
approximately  six  inches  long,  with  ten 
grooves.  The  lower  end  of  each  groove  is 
slotted  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  only  one 
needle.  The  operator  drops  a  generous  pinch 
of  needles  on  the  chute.  Small  metal  pegs 
placed  at  strategic  intervals  steer  the  needles 
into  the  grooves  to  fill  the  ten  slots,  the  sur¬ 
plus  falling  into  a  box  below.  A  narrow  brass 
flap  with  slightly  raised  edge  keeps  the  needles 
in  place  in  their  grooves  until  a  funnel,  hori¬ 
zontally  fixed  beneath  the  chute  and  attached 
to  the  brass  flap,  is  depressed  by  the  operator. 
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When  the  operator  (holding  an  envelope  in 
the  left  hand  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnel 
depresses  this  attachment,  the  needles  fall 
from  their  grooves  into  the  funnel  below  and 
are  deposited  in  the  envelope.  A  second  device 
operated  by  the  blind  worker  wets  the  flap 
of  the  envelope,  and  folds  and  seals  it  before 
releasing  it  into  a  packing  carton  below.  Since 
August,  1940,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  shipped  3,300,000  Talking  Book 
needles  to  England  for  use  by  the  blind. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  5.  War  Department,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General;  Major  M.  E.  Randolph  is 
now  Lieutenant  Colonel  Randolph. 

Page  33.  Library  of  Hawaii;  Mrs.  Dolores 
Q.  de  Veyra,  succeeding  Miss  Margaret  New¬ 
man. 

Page  55.  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Edith  L.  Swift  is  deceased. 

Page  94.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind; 
J.  Richard  Blanton  has  resigned. 


According  to  a  leaflet  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  prepared  by 
Elise  H.  Martens,  senior  specialist.  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  there  are  an  esti¬ 
mated  67,208  blind  or  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  publishes  the  following 
announcements  which  were  sent  in  by  two 
of  the  workshops: 

“The  employees  of  the  Bourne  Workshop 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
received  a  pleasant  Christmas  surprise  when 
they  were  given  a  special  distribution  of  some 
$5,845.  This  represents  approximately  $61.50 
per  employee.  These  funds  represent  the  non¬ 
recurring  profit  due  to  a  fortunate  purchase  of 
broom  corn  made  possible  through  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The 
distribution  was  made  on  December  18,  1944. 
Apprehension  that  the  work  attendance  might 
fall  off  on  the  following  day  was  unfounded: 
a  full  attendance  was  on  hand.” 

“On  Saturday  evening,  December  30,  1944, 
at  the  annual  Christmas  Party  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  520  Gates  Avenue 
and  1000  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  held  at 
the  Hotel  St.  George  in  that  city,  the  workers 
of  that  organization  were  again  honored  by 
the  second  renewal  of  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
award.  Taking  this  occasion  to  mark  their 
appreciation  for  the  unremitting  hard  work 
which  won  the  “E”  award,  and  the  amazingly 
low  absentee  record  maintained  by  the  work¬ 
ers,  both  blind  and  sighted,  the  management 
announced  that,  beginning  immediately,  an 
additional  bonus  of  5  per  cent  would  be  issued 
to  all  its  workers  who  have  been  employed 
at  the  Home  for  a  year  or  more.  This  will 
mean  an  increase  in  payroll  of  more  than 
$20,000  in  the  coming  year  and  is  in  addition 
to  a  5  per  cent  bonus  voted  in  1942,  as  well  as 
a  general  raise  in  salaries,  piece  rates,  and  day 
rates  for  the  shop  workers,  based  on  meri¬ 
torious  service.” 


If  any  other  workshops  have  given  special 
bonuses,  they  are  asked  to  send  details  to  the 
N.I.B.  office  which  will  be  glad  to  publish 
them. 

Workshops  affiliated  with  N.I.B.  have  no 
doubt  received  an  announcement  from  I.  G. 
Brockelman,  formerly  of  Superior  Linen 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  started  in 
business  for  himself.  Mr.  Brockelman  has 
given  excellent  service  to  the  workshops  in 
the  past,  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  special¬ 
ize  in  serving  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
He  will  welcome  all  inquiries  from  work¬ 
shops  relating  to  their  textile  requirements. 
His  address  is:  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile  Co., 
115-117  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
The  Telephone  number  is  REctor  2-3459. 

Effective  January  20,  hand-woven  rugs  were 
placed  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 
ucts.  This  rug  is  a  two-harness  weave,  and 
can  be  produced  by  practically  any  shop  hav¬ 
ing  an  average-sized  loom.  N.I.B.  will  be  glad 
to  send  list  of  prices  and  specifications  to  any 
shop  interested. 

Workshops  wishing  to  qualify  for  govern¬ 
ment  rug  orders  can  do  so  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  7, 
page  4. 

Some  time  ago  the  Johnston  &  Company 
Cable  Cord,  Incorporated,  of  New  York, 
arranged  to  produce  7-ply  roving  for  the 
shops.  All  shops  should  watch  their  inventory 
carefully  and  place  orders  for  their  require¬ 
ments  from  60  to  90  days  ahead  to  insure 
prompt  delivery.  Their  co-op)eration  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
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I  If  any  of  the  workshops  have  on  hand  clips 
I  used  sometime  ago  in  the  making  of  dog 
leashes,  E.  F.  Costigan,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  2385  North  Lake 
'  Drive,  Milwaukee  ii,  Wisconsin,  is  interested 
^  in  purchasing  same.  It  is  suggested  that  work- 
'  shops  which  have  such  clips  send  a  sample 
I  direct  to  Mr.  Costigan,  indicating  the  number 
they  have  on  hand,  and  the  price. 

I  C.  C.  Kleber 


I  M.  C.  MIGEL  ENTERTAINS  AT  HOME 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

j' 

i  On  Monday  evening,  January  29,  M.  C. 
j  Migel,  president  of  the  American  Foundation 
I  for  the  Blind,  was  host  at  a  party  given  for 
■  residents  of  the  Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind, 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  fifty  years  since  Mr. 
Migel  made  his  first  contact  with  the  Home, 
where,  for  seventeen  years,  he  went  every 
Monday  night  to  read  to  a  group  of  blind 
residents,  and  where  he  still  often  arranges  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  Some  of  the  friends 
made  then  are  still  living,  and  were  at  the 
party  to  welcome  Mr.  Migel.  It  was  this 
volunteer  activity  at  the  Home  for  the  Desti¬ 
tute  Blind  that  first  aroused  Mr.  Migel’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  and  welfare  of  the 
sightless,  and  the  party  was  given  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  genesis  of  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  blind  people. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  program 
presented  by  a  variety  of  artists,  all  of  whom 
are  blind.  They  included:  Miss  Eunice  Robin¬ 
son,  singer,  who  was  accompanied  on  the 
j  piano  by  Miss  Ruth  Johnson;  Edwin  Grasse, 
violinist;  and  William  Fuhrmeister,  enter¬ 
tainer.  Three  members  of  The  Lighthouse 
Players — Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Lillian 
Hillman,  and  Miss  Margaret  Foley — presented 
a  one-act  play  entitled  Loue  is  Ul^e  That. 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  a  chorus  made 
j  up  of  residents  of  the  Home  sang  a  number 
of  songs  for  Mr.  Migel,  as  they  always  do 
,  when  he  visits  them. 


BLIND  CHURCHGOERS 
PLEASE  NOTE! 

Braille  readers  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  complete  Prayer  Book  of  the  Episcc^l 
Church  in  grade  two,  and  also  in  the  new 
Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  asked 
to  send  expressions  of  opinion  to  Mrs.  Alison 
B.  Alessios,  Library  for  the  Blind,  The  New 
York  Public  Library,  137  West  25th  Street, 
New  York  i,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


According  to  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report 
of  the  South  African  National  Council  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Pretoria,  there  are  still  only  two  schools  for 
the  blind  in  South  Africa — The  Worcester 
School,  at  Worcester,  for  European  blind 
children;  and  the  Athlone  School,  at  Bellville, 
for  non-European  blind  children.  Both 
schools  have  attained  a  high  standard  and 
achieved  excellent  results.  Under  a  section 
headed  “Department  of  Pensions,”  the  Re¬ 
port  says:  “The  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  again  made  strong 
representation  to  the  Minister  with  a  view 
to  amending  the  Blind  Persons’  Act,  to  abolish 
the  Means  Test  so  that  every  registered  blind 
person  would  be  entitled  to  and  receive  the 
prescribed  blind  persons’  pension,  irrespective 
of  his  income.  The  Act  was  amended  by  the 
Pension  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1944  .  .  . 
making  provision,  not  only  for  the  payment 
of  a  statutory  pension  to  blind  natives  and 
Indians,  but  also  for  an  increased  pension 
and  Means  Test  in  respect  of  blind  Euro¬ 
peans.”  As  of  June  30,  1944,  there  were  1,192 
blind  Europeans  and  1,454  colored  {pensioners 
in  the  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1944-45,  the  amount  paid  out  in  pensions 
will  be  106,000  pounds,  or  approximately 
$530,000. 


IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Note:  This  year  all  forty-eight  of  our  state  legislatures 
are  meeting  to  consider  new  measures  of  legislation. 
Some  of  the  bills  introduced  are  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  In  view  of  this  fact.  Outlook,  fof  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  to  report  to  its  readers  from  time  to  time 
on  what  is  transpiring  in  this  connection  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  TTie  first  of  these  condensed  reports 
follows. 

Arizona.  , 

S.B.  10.  Provides  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  and  repeals 
the  i6-year  age  limit  for  receiving  aid.  In¬ 
troduced  January  lo  by  Thalheimer  and 
David  P.  Kimball. 

California. 

Twenty  bills,  A.  176 — A.  194,  A.  197,  were 
introduced  January  15  by  Ernest  C.  Crowley 
and  referred  to  the  Social  Welfare  Committee. 
These  bills  amend  sections  of  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  and  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  aid  to  self-supporting  blind  residents;  pro¬ 
visions  for  payments  to  blind  persons  in  in¬ 
stitutions;  property  qualifications  of  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  needy  blind;  order  and  amount 
of  payments  to  the  needy  blind;  responsibility 
of  relatives;  definition  of  blind  paupers;  blind 
inmates  of  public  institutions;  payment  to 
counties  for  aid  to  the  blind;  recovery  of  aid 
paid  to  needy  blind  from  recipients’  kindred. 

A.  1676.  Proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of 
pensions  paid  to  the  blind  to  $75  a  month. 
Introduced  January  27  by  Evans. 

Maryland. 

H.  77.  Amends  article  30  of  the  Annotated 
Code,  relative  to  payment  for  medical  serv¬ 
ices,  residence  requirements,  etc.  for  needy 
blind  receiving  assistance.  Introduced  Janu¬ 
ary  4. 


Nebraska. 

Bill  No.  I.  Proposes  to  amend  1943  Revised 
Statutes  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
blind  assistance  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
per  month.  Introduced  January  2  by  Sam 
Klaver. 

North  Carolina. 

S.B.  36.  Authorizes  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  and  supplements 
Chapter  iii  of  the  General  Statutes  Act  of 
North  Carolina  with  regard  to  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  makes  provision  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  guardian  for  incompetent  blind 
persons.  Introduced  January  24  by  Mitchell 
et  al. 

S.B.  46.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
preconditioning  center  for  the  adult  blind. 
Introduced  January  17  by  Mitchell  et  al. 
and  referred  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Tennessee. 

H.  24.  Fixes  the  minimum  amount  of  aid 
to  the  blind  at  $25.  per  month.  Introduced 
January  3  by  White  and  MacDonald. 

H.  79.  Amends  Aid  to  the  Blind  Act  so 
that  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
each  pays  50  per  cent. 

Texas. 

H.J.R.  8.  Amends  Article  III  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  adopting  a  new  Section  to  be 
known  as  Section  51-c  which  shall  provide 
that  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  for  payment  of  same 
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not  to  exceed  $20.  per  month.  Introduced 
January  24  by  Pruett. 

Wisconsin. 

A.  82.  Amends  47.08  (4)  of  the  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  fees  of  examiners  of  applicants 
for  blind  pensions.  Introduced  January  26  by 
Roethlisberger. 


GI’S  AND  VETERANS  NOW  HEAR 
CBS  “SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR” 

The  science  and  the  geography  series  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  “School  of 
the  Air”  are  now  sent,  via  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service,  to  more  than  four  hundred 
army  radio  stations  and  sound  systems  over¬ 
seas;  and  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  in 
Washington  has  officially  adopted  the  entire 
“Schof)l  of  the  Air”  series  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
conditioning  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
more  than  four  hundred  army  general  and 
station  hospitals.  This  series  marked  its  fif¬ 
teenth  anniversary  on  February  5. 


NECROLOGY 


I  Mrs.  Rose  Michael  Moschcowitz,  who 

I  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Yonkers 
Home  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  for  twenty-five  years  before  ill  health 
obliged  her  to  retire  in  1942,  died  on  January 
31  in  a  New  York  hospital.  Mrs.  Moschcowitz 
is  credited  with  having  done  much  to  build 
I  up  the  program  of  aid  to  the  aged  blind  in 
institutional  care.  She  early  appreciated  the 
need  for  occupation  and  scKial  activity  in  the 
lives  of  blind  people,  and  her  enthusiasm  and 
vigor,  combined  with  her  warm  and  abun- 
i  dant  sympathy,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
I  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  under  her 

Icare.  Her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  announced,  through  its  director,  Michael 
J.  Shortley,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  C.  K. 
Himmelsbach,  Surgeon,  USPHS,  and  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Furstenberg,  Surgeon  (R),  USPHS, 
as  assistant  regional  representatives.  Dr. 
Himmelsbach  has  been  assigned  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  office,  and  will  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Agency  in  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  physical  restoration  phases  of 
the  vcKational  rehabilitation  program. 

Dr.  Himmelsbach,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  was  clinical  director  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  from  1937  to 
1939,  and  director  of  research  from  1939  to 
1944.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Thera¬ 
peutics. 

Dr.  Furstenberg  will  work  in  the  San 
Francisco  office,  and  his  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  states  in  the  western  area.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  University  Medical 
School,  and  has  served  internships  at  the 
Indianapolis  City  Hospital,  Sinai  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  and  the  New  York  State  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Institute,  Columbia  University.  He 
was  medical  director  6f  the  Maryland  State 
Transient  Bureau  (1934-35),  and  medical 
consultant  to  the  Maryland  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  program  in  1941.  Prior  to  his  present 
appointment.  Dr.  Furstenberg  was  health  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Monroe  County  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  Key  West,  Florida.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy,  and 
an  instructor  in  medicine  (on  leave)  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Medical  School. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — During  the 
month  of  January,  15,000  tags  were  strung  at  Monett 
House  for  the  Sterling  Paper  Company,  and  20,000 
were  strung  for  the  Scioto  Paper  Company.  Through 
the  Association’s  co-operation  with  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  there  is  a  lively  prospect  of  more  sightless 
men  and  women  being  placed  in  industrial  jobs. 
On  February  i,  two  blind  workers  began  work  with 
the  Ohio  Wax  Paper  Company. 

Kansas:  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Three  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  They  are:  Miss  Norma  Varney,  Mr. 
Marion  Beal,  and  Mr.  Ray  McGuire.  Miss  Varney, 
who  is  without  sight,  has  been  appointed  home 
teacher;  she  will  have  her  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  will  carry  on  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  Mr.  Beal  has 
been  engaged  as  a  placement  agent,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  industrial,  and  possibly  other  types 
of  placements,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
Prior  to  his  present  appointment,  Mr.  Beal  was  with 
the  North  American  Aviation  Company.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  will  act  as  placement  agent  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  industrial,  and  possibly  other  types  of 
placement,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  Before 
coming  to  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  McGuire  was  with  the  Aircraft  Welders  Com¬ 
pany  in  Wichita. 

4- 

0\lahoma  State  Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Orphans  (Taft) — The  Deaf  and  Blind  Social  Club, 
organized  recently  at  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  higher  type  of  social  life  on  the  campus, 
sponsored  a  social  on  St.  Valentine’s  at  which  the 
guests  of  honor  were  two  deaf  boys  who  graduate 
from  the  school  this  year.  Miss  Edna  M.  Walker, 
who  has  been  absent  on  sick  leave,  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  her  duties  on  the  teaching  staff.  The 


entire  high  school  group  at  the  Institute  is  taking 
typewriting  this  term. 

4- 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — On  February  i,  four  Overbrook  stu¬ 
dents,  together  with  others  from  John  Bartram  High 
School,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  William  Penn  High 
School,  Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Southeast  Cath¬ 
olic  High  School,  Malvern  Preparatory,  and  Bok 
Vocational  School,  broadcast  a  program  from  the 
Overbrook  auditorium  through  radio  station  KYW 
for  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  The  topic 
of  the  program  was  “The  Government  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  The  Overbrook  students  who  participated 
were:  Tim  Messenger,  Arthur  Edgerton,  Fay  Engle, 
and  Margaret  Sorber.  A  sight-saving  class  has 
been  added  to  Overbrook  School,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  six  pupils.  They  range  from  the  second- 
grade  level  through  junior  high  school.  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Farrell,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  teacher  of  the  class. 

4- 

Washington:  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
(Olympia) — Felix  Hase  has  been  added  to  the  stafi 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  will  be  engaged  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  and  placement  work.  Mr.  Hase 
has  had  seven  years’  previous  experience  in  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  and  placement.  Since  July  i, 
1944,  seventy-three  cases  have  been  closed  out  by 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  with  the  p)ersons  in¬ 
volved  being  pjermanently  and  satisfactory  placed. 

4- 

Wisconsin:  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  Adult  Blind — Miss  Carol  Uber  has  been 
appointed  social  welfare  worker  with  the  Division 
for  Adult  Blind  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  and  has  recently  completed 
two  years  of  training  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Social  Work. 
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KELLEY  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS 
I  REPORT 

On  June  20,  1944,  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a 
j  thorough  investigation  into  all  phases  of  the 
\  problems  of  the  23,000,000  physically  handi- 
[  capped  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
j  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  formulate 
I  a  program  which  would  assist  the  physically 
I  handicapped  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
profitably  employed.  Under  the  chairmanship 
i  of  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  M.  C.  (Representa¬ 
tive  from  Pennsylvania),  the  Subcommittee 
1;  to  Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handi- 
I  capped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  has  been 
j  at  work  for  the  past  several  months  holding 
I  hearings  both  in  Washington  and  in  New 
}  York  at  which  employers  of  handicapped  men 
and  women,  representatives  of  agencies  work- 
j  ing  with  and  for  the  handicapped,  and  a 
5  number  of  handicapped  individuals  them- 
I  selves  were  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
present  testimony  relative  to  the  problem 
under  investigation. 

j  The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  has  now 
I  appeared  in  printed  form  as  House  Report 
No.  2077.  The  Subcommittee’s  summary  of 
I  its  findings,  as  set  forth  in  this  Report,  follows: 

I  The  committee  believes  that  the  testimony 
placed  before  it  in  its  five  months  of  work  in- 
j  dicates  a  demand  for  a  wide  range  of  legis¬ 
lative  action  and  reform,  touching  upon 
many  problems  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  committee  recommends  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  no  legislative  program 
be  undertaken  until  a  further  study  is  made 
to  determine — 
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1.  The  value  of  a  national  enumeration  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  classified  as  to 

i  disability. 

2.  The  methods  and  means  which  might 
be  used  to  urge  the  employment  of  physically 

1  handicapped  people  in  the  normal  industrial, 
I  agricultural,  and  commercial  life  of  the 
j  nation;  to  compile  as  much  information  as 


possible  as  to  the  types  of  work  which  have 
been  done  successfully  by  handicapped  work¬ 
ers;  to  study  the  methcxls  for  educating  the 
public  and  employers  as  to  the  ootentialities 
of  physically  handicapped  workers  during 
the  war  period,  when  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  largest  numbers,  as  to  accidents, 
productivity,  absenteeism,  and  other  factors 
affecting  their  employment  opportunities,  and 
to  determine  the  effect  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  upon  the  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

3.  What  measures  may  be  needed  to  re¬ 
move  the  lag  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
work. 

4.  The  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped 
for  additional  educational  opportunities  to 
meet  their  special  needs  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  to  provide  them  with  adequate  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  with  opportunities  for 
higher  education  to  the  end  that  physically 
handicapped  children  may  become  productive 
men  and  women. 

5.  The  value  and  merit  of  the  suggested 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  including  the  factors  of  incen¬ 
tives  to  work,  types  of  disablements  which 
should  be  covered,  the  policy  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  need,  and  the  desirability  of  a 
form  of  national  disability  insurance. 

6.  The  desirability  of  correlating  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  activities  of  the  governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  and  of  providing  for  some  systematic 
dissemination  of  information  about  their 
work. 

7.  The  aids  and  services  needed  by  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  rural  citizens. 

8.  The  needs  which  should  he  met  in  an 
expanded  program  of  research  and  public 
education  in  the  prevention  of  handicapping 
diseases  and  accidents. 

The  present  situation  demands  that  the 
number  oi  workers  be  increased  by  every 
possible  means.  Every  handicapped  worker 
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employed  adds  to  the  military  and  industrial 
strength  of  the  nation.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  necessity  that  the  experience  gained 
during  the  present  period  shall  not  be  wasted, 
but  shall  be  used  to  establish  a  more  enduring 
policy  for  the  postwar  period. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  this  study 
must  be  continued  until  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  gathered  to  guide  the  Congress 
in  the  task  of  making  this  group  of  physically 
handicapped  citizens  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  country  in  this  time  of  manpower  short¬ 
age,  and  as  independent  and  productive  as 
possible  in  the  peacetime  life  of  the  nation. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
DISCONTINUES  TEACHING 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in 
January,  1945,  resolved  to  discontinue  teach¬ 


ing  after  June  30,  1945.  The  office  will  bd 
closed  and  clients  will  be  referred  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  established  by  the  state  authoritie* 
It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  be  cih 
gaged  by  that  council.  The  income  as  it; 
accrues  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  OverbrooB 
School  to  be  applied  to  the  Home  Teacher* 
Course  conducted  there;  to  the  Library  Am 
count  at  the  Free  Library;  and  to  the  Volun4 
teers  Service  for  the  Blind.  The  Society  is  nod 
to  be  disbanded,  but  will  be  called  togetb 
for  special  meetings  and  for  the  custo 
annual  meeting.  ^ 

The  cause  for  this  action  is  due  to  the 
insufficient  income  from  subscriptions  and  re 
turns  from  the  investments  held  by  the 
ciety;  and  the  failure  to  receive  an  increa 
appropriation  from  the  State  to  finance  th 
extension  of  methods  of  teaching  and  th 
employment  of  trained  personnel  demand 
to  carry  on  service  to  the  blind  according  to 
present-day  requirements. 
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